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THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs for 
students having had two years of liberal arts work. 
Special training courses for Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High School, Physical Education, Kinder- 
garten, Home Economics, Public School Music, 
Public School Art. Final year combines teaching 
half-time in city schools on pay and advanced uni- 
versity instruction. 

Graduate work under twelve specialists in 


major fields of education. Fullest cooperation with 
other colleges of University. Degrees of M. A. and 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22nd-August 15, 1925 


The University of Illinois invites you 
to be in attendance at its annual 
Summer Session to be held at the 
University June 22 to August 15. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agricultural 
Education, Art and Design, Astronomy, Ath etic Coaching, 
Bacteriology Botany, Business —— on and Operation, 

Chemis , Economics, Education, <~.~s Entomology, 
French, eering Drawing, G ors phy, Ge German, 
History, Ieee ucation, Latin, Science, 





Mathematics, Mechanics (Theoretical — APbya ) ty 
my ~ Ve Physical Education for Women, ics, i 
ology, litic: ee Psychology, Bechler, Spent 


Transportation and Zoology. 


Courses for Teachers, Principals 








Ph. D. granted. 


Summer Term: June 22-July 31 
Autumn Term opens September 21 


Address inquiries and request for catalogues to: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 


UNIVERSITY. OF CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 


and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psycholo istory of education 
educational measurements and statistics, school building an 

sanitation, educational sociology, comparative education, 
principles of curriculum making, secondary education, agri- 
cultural and industrial education, and teachers’ courses in 
the academic subjects. 


Additional Anny oe will be sledly f Jurnished at any 
time he Director of the Session. Address 


_C. E. CHADSEY 


Director of Summer Session 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 






































® For every school pur 
Immediate Delivery Fo :"¢7" school pur 
Seating Company makes a desk or auditorium chair of tested 
enudiones. ith 51 branch offices and Gantputing organiza- 
tions, where this merchandise is already stored . . . in anticipa- 
tion of your requirements . . . you can be sure that Aciecstes will 
be made on time—or, if 1 necessary, immediately. 





Choose this desk 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, 
but the Service is Local to You! 







and your choice has been con- 
firmed 4,000,000 times 


‘S eS HE thing to.buy in school desks is stamina . 

for, as you well know, a desk of doubtful origin 
"~ may become, after a year or two, a source of con- 
. i stant annoyance and expense. To build stamina 
intoour desks, we do everything that is humanly or mechani- 
cally possible, and the result is that officials have chosen to 
buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 





Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity 
makes this the standard school desk of America. Make it 
the standard desk in your school . . . for, with such a rec- 
ord behind it, you can be certain that strength and endur- 
ance are built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, that is : 
only because it has been built to cost far less in the end. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


National Education Association, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, June 28-July 4, 1925. 

World’s Federation of Education Associations, Edin- 
burg, Scotland, July 20-28, 1925. 

Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Moline, Octo- 
ber 9, 1925. 

East Central Division, I. S. T. A., Urbana, October 
9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Ex-Supt. Finegan of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Western Division, I. S. T. A., Galesburg, October 
8 and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: -Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Columbia University; Florence Hale, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Olmey, October 8 
and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas Finegan, 
Miss Florence Hale, Aaron Sapiro, and Carl Sandburg, 
the Poet. 

Illinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., Morris, October 
8 and 9, 1925. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, 28, 29, and 30, 1925. 


TEACH OBEDIENCE TO REASON, NOT TO 
ARBITRARY CONTROL 


E. C. FisHer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Peoria 


The Program of the Department of Superintendence 
was one of the best, if not the best, in the history of the 
department. It was built around the ‘‘Teachings and 
Faith of our Founders.’’ 

Opening with, ‘‘ Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government, and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged,’’ and closing with, ‘‘ Every addition 
to true knowledge is an addition to human power; while 
a philosopher is discovering one new truth, a million 
truths may be propagated among the people.’’ The first 
— the ordinance of 1787, and the second from Horace 

ann. 

The Founders of America, builded well when they 
set up the fundamental laws for the guidance of the 
nation, and it is now up to the Public Schools of the 


Nation to carry out these ideals to the fullest extent 
possible. 

The mission that lies ahead is equal educational op- 
portunity for all. It is the duty of government to se- 
cure to all equal rights, life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

America was founded by people who left the coun- 
try of their former home to secure religious and political 
freedom. They came to a wilderness, where they battled 
with inhospitable forces of nature and fought with cruel 
savages for every foot of ground they cultivated. They 
established in the various colonies governments based 
upon the principles of liberty and political freedom, and 
they enunciated as their fundamental doctrine that all 
men are created equal, and are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Constitution, our fundamental law, is based upon 
these principles. The Founders established Ameri¢a not 
alone for the native-born, not for the whites, not for the 
Gentiles or the Protestants, but a nation where all would 
be free irrespective of race or religion. The schools are 
in a position to make the most of the fundamental teach- 
ings of the Constitution. The schools are in the service 
of the State, and they have a two-fold mission—to edu- 
cate the individual citizen for himself and for the part 
that he must play in the Social Organization that we 
call the State. 

Only a small part of the education of a child or man 
is given through the school, but with a firm belief that 
the school must cooperate and combine with all other 
forces and institutions of the community, and must come 
itself into a larger place of influence and responsibility, 
coordinating and directing these forces to a common end. 

The public schools are reaching out to every field 
where children live and work and play; and are trying 
to shape the influences that teach childhood for the wel- 
fare of the children of the State. They are not limiting 
their mission to the children alone, but stand with wide 
open doors ready to render any service which the coun- 
try may need. 

They are trying to educate to the largest possible 
extent all the people in the belief that only so shall 
democracy rise upon a secure foundation, for democracy 
is not safe when we have educated a part of the people, 
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or have developed a few great leaders, though this is 
also necessary, but when we have raised the average 
intelligence of all the people, and have made each man 
master of himself and his vocation; when we have 
kindled within his heart a feeling of brotherhood, and 
have inspired within him a lasting devotion to the State, 
and to the ideals for which America stands. 

This is the mission of the public school, and this the 
measure of the service which it must render in a 
democracy. 

How shall the schools most effectively serve the State 
through the education of its children, without destroying 
that individuality, and initiative that are the cherished 
possessions of democracy. 

We must teach greater respect for authority,—we 
must emphasize obedience; but it must be willing and 
reasonable obedience, not a blind acceptance of arbitrary 
control. The State exists for the people and not the 
people for the State. Our discipline must not be such 
as weakens the individual will, but such as trains that 
= to a prompt acceptance of what is reasonable and 
right. 

We must not subordinate the individual to the State, 
but we must so teach him that he will of his own free 
choice subordinate himself to the common good. Fine 
character, lofty motives, social ideals, civic service, a 
patriotism that makes a citizen ready to live or die for 
his country. 

These are the things the schools must strive for and 
these they must accomplish if they are to render the 
largest service to the state and to its citizens. 


THE RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN THE VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL 


H. M. Lemvsauen 
Principal, Township High School, Mendon, Illinois 


A great deal has been written within the last few 
years concerning the matter of providing for the indi- 
vidual differences of high school pupils. Investigation 
reveals the fact that practically all the articles written 
thus far are concerned with the work accomplished in 
the city school system. Very little attention has been 
given the village high school. Since there are a number 
of problems peculiar to this type of school it occurred 
to the writer that the point of view of the village high 
school principal might throw just a little additional light 
on this important educational problem. It was with this 
in mind that the present study was made. To secure 
information concerning the practices of a number of 
representative village high schools the following ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent to one hundred and 
fifty principals of the North Central States, of whom 
seventy replied. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Principals of the recognized high schools of Adams 
County (Illinois) have recently formed an association 
and are planning to hold a number of meetings during 
the school year. At the first meeting to be held Novem- 
ber twenty-first the matter of ‘‘recognition of individual 
differences’’ is to be considered. City systems have done 
considerable work on this problem with gratifying re- 
sults. We want to know if the small high school can 
handle the problem effectively. If you are interested in 
the subject and have been able to work out any plan, 
will you give us the benefit of your experiencé and ideas? 


1. Do you believe that the classification of high school 
pupils according to abilities is undesirable? 
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2. Is your high school making a systematic effort in the 
classification of pupils on the basis of capacities? 
Check methods employed in ascertaining individual 

differences. 
(a) Mental tests 
What test or tests did you use? 
(b) Teachers’ judgment 
(ce) Achievement tests in subject matter 
(d) School marks earned in previous grade 

3. How many classes are divided into two or more 
sections ? 

4. Does superior pupil receive special attention in 
classes not divided into sections ? 

5. Do you have an honor roll for pupils doing superior 
work? 

6. Do you vary the amount of credit according to indi- 
vidual achievement? 1, 1.1, 1.2 credits 

7. Would you favor such a system for a small high 
school ? 

8. Do you encourage superior pupil to carry one or 
more extra subjects? 

9. What is your passing grade? 

10. Do you require a superior grade for college recom- 
mendation ? 

11. Do you believe that such a requirement would force 
the average and superior pupils to do better work? 

12. Briefly outline any method used in your school. 

















TABLE 1 

Yes No 

Do you believe that the classification of 
pupils is undesirable? .. .........+ee0+: 17 53 

Is your school making a systematic effort to 
Classify pupils? . . ...cscccccccccceeess 18 52 

Does superior pupil receive special atten- 
tion in classes not divided into sections. . 28 42 


Table one shows the replies of seventy principals to 
questions one, two, and four. The majority believe in 
classification but only a few have done anything along 
this line in their own high schools. Mental tests were 
used in twenty five schools. The eighteen schools that 
did classify their pupils according to abilities used mental 
tests, teachers’ judgment and school marks earned in 
previous grade. 

Just forty of the seventy schools had classes divided 
into two or more sections. In only a very few were they 
divided according to ability, a small teaching force mak- 
ing this undertaking an almost impossible arrangement. 
Two typical comments follow: ‘‘We are doing something 
towards classifying pupils according to ability but find 
that conflicts in pupils’ programs prevents sectioning 
according to ability.’’ 

‘This is the second year of our experience and we are 
still very much in the air as to the success of the device. 
We have proven one thing conclusively; namely, that it 
is quite possible to make classification of pupils on the 
basis of ability. 

However, we are not at all sure that dividing high 
school classes such as Algebra 1 and English I on the 
basis of ability is entirely entirely desirable. Take Alge- 
bra I for example. Sections A and B recite at the same 
hour in order that pupils may be shifted from B to A 
or A to B, without wrecking the pupil’s program. This 
means that different teachers handle A and B sections 
in the same subject, and curiously enough, highly trained 
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and experienced teachers often vary in their estimate of 
the same pupil’s performance. . 
Again, the B sections are composed in the main of 
three entirely different groups as follows: 
(a) Pupils naturally slow mentally. 
(b) Pupils from rural districts whose preparation is 
not so extensive as graduates of the village school. 
(ce) Fairly bright pupils inecurably lazy who are 
dropped from A to B section. 


If communities are large enough to have a, b, and ¢ 
groups big enough for separate classes, differentiated 
treatment could be given them, but in a school of our 
size, these three divisions of section B must remain to- 
gether.’’ 

Answers to questions two and three together with the 
various comments made on these questions leads one to 
conclude that sectioning according to ability can do very 
little for the exceptional pupil in the village high school. 
The solution seems to lie in grouping within the recita- 
tion section itself. This was favored by a large number 
of principals answering the questionnaire. An example 
of the methods used with such a grouping is described in 
Odell’s ‘‘Provisions for the Individual Differences of 
High School Pupils.’’ 

A few village high schools are giving attention to the 
superior pupil. The usual device is to give him the bur- 
den of outside reference work and special reports. He 
is also pushed into as many extra-curricular activities as 
possible. In eight schools a number of superior pupils 
graduate in three vears. The average school cannot do 
this through lack of electives due to small teaching force. 
The superior pupil is given little attention in the village 
high school. 

It is the dull pupil according to several principals 
who presents the really serious problem. One principal 
described the situation found in his own school very 
effectively. All who have lived or taught in a village 
will understand. 

‘*T believe the biggest problem in a small high school 
is how to fail pupils of low mental ability, but trying 
fairly hard, who are absolutely unable to do passing 
work—yet have parents who are influential and ready to 
throw mud at the first teacher, who dares flunk their 
‘dear Johnny.’ In the large high school nothing is said. 
It is different in the small school.’’ 

It seems to me that the whole problem is a question 
of setting a double standard, giving a college entrance 
diploma to those who make the higher standard and an 
inferior diploma to those who do not.”’ 











TaBLe IT 
Und 
Yes No cided 
Do you have an honor rollf....... 42 28 
Do you vary the amount of credit 
according to individual achieve- 
MOREE 2. .cccccccccccccccccece 0 70 
Would you favor such a system?.. 30 33 7 


Do you encourage superior pupil 
to carry one or more extra sub- 











SORES 8.6 ssp seccsegdecnevess 47 23 
Do you require a superior grade 

for college recommendation? . .. 9 61 
Do you favor such a requirement. 49 21 


The honor roll as a device to stimulate good school 
work is used in a large number of the schools. Several 
methods of selecting the pupils were outlined. One 
school has what is called a 90% club which did a great 
deal of good in the school using it. Every month when 
the report cards were given out the persons who aver- 
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aged 90 or above had their names, average, and class 
posted on the assembly bulletin board and later published 
in the local paper. Another school included on their list 
of honor students all belonging to the highest fourth of 
a class when ranked as to grades. The first five names 
were in capitals. 

None of the schools used the weighted credit system. 
A large number though favored its use, believing that it 
could be used as a device to encourage superior students 
to do a great deal of supplementary work. A few prin- 
cipals objected to the plan on the grounds of its being 
impracticable since only a few colleges and universities 
will allow the extra credit earned in this way to count 
towards their entrance requirements. This objection was 
met in one school by a double system of bookkeeping, the 
extra credit thus earned counting for graduation but not 
as college entrance credits. 

Only nine schools require a superior grade for college 
recommendation. The answer to the last question indi- 
cates however that the tendency is in favor of this re- 
quirement. The fact that many private colleges are now 
demanding superior grades for entrance aids this move- 
ment greatly. A number of the principals believe that 
all colleges should demand this type of grade. Two un- 
favorable comments follow: 

**T think that if the requirement for passing was 
raised that the system of grading, owing to its flexibility 


‘would change, and there would be very little change in 


the grade of work done. The better method of securing 
a higher grade of work done, is to have an efficient corps 
of teachers, who have this ideal in mind, and stay in the 
position long enough that they can train the pupil to 
the point that he will do the superior grade of work. 

**T believe that pupils might be foreed to do some 
more work if they knew of the requirements, but it is 
the wrong kind of incentive. It might leave the impres- 
sion that college preparation was of more consequence 
than preparation for ordinary activities of life.’’ 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Village high schools are not as progressive in the use 
of scientific methods for measuring individual diffetences 
as are the city schools. The fact remains though that the 
village principal realizes the importance of this work 
and is giving time and thought to it. Many schools have 
gone as far in certain phases of the work as any city 
school. 

Classification of pupils according to abilities is prac- 
ticable and very desirable in the small high school. 

Sectioning according to ability is not to be encouraged 
in the average village school. The exceptional pupil is 
best cared for by grouping within the recitation section 
itself, as this treatment is possible in all classes. A 
definite amount of supplementary. work should be pre- 
pared each year and put in notebook form for future use. 


THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 


By Greorce W. GayLer 
Extension Director, W. I. 8. T. C., Macomb 


By the School of Tomorrow I mean a public school, 
not a private school, not a church school, not an endowed 
school. In a democracy, all young men and women must 
be trained for citizenship. Since this is true, the state 
must bear oy responsibility for the education of all its 
citizens. No other kind of a school can give that. all 


around, free, and unbiased training which is necessary to 
a democracy such as ours. 

The school of tomorrow may mean the school of 1925, 
the school of 1930, the school of 1950, or the school of 
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1999. It is the coming school, the school of the future, 
the school which exists nowhere, but could exist any- 
where and everywhere. 

The school of tomorrow is going to be in closer touch 
with the local community. It is going to use the com- 
munity more than ever. There is going to be more and 
better cooperation. The next generation of parents is 
going to be better trained, broader minded, and more 
helpful to the school than the parents of today. 

The school of tomorrow is going to do more for those 
who leave school early. It is going to do more for adults. 
Work is going to be so organized that there will be some- 
thing in the school for everyone. Through continuation 
schools, night schools, vocational schools, and lecture 
courses, the public school of any community will be the 
center of educational work, both for children and adults. 
There will be unity of effort and cooperation in spirit 
which will mean greater economy in the use of money 
and greater efficiency in work attempted. 

The school of tomorrow is going to recognize that a 
child develops through his contacts and experiences. The 
greater the number and variety of contacts, the greater 
the number and variety of reactions, the greater the de- 
velopment. The child from the moment of birth grows 
through his reactions and adjustments to the situations 
of life. He is always reaching out after the universe. 
His tendency is to absorb everything with which he comes 
into contact. This is, true both physically and mentally. 
This is the way he learns, and it will continue to be his 
method of learning throughout life. 

Learning comes through these experiences, experi- 
ences when there is a new situation to be met, a new 
problem to be solved. Through the new experiences the 
child gains something. Through the new experiences his 
behavior is changed. The modification which comes 
about through a new experience and is due to a new 
experience is education. The child is different because 
of the new experience. The school of tomorrow is going 
to give the child new experiences through surrounding 
him with new situations and giving him new problems 
to solve. 

The school of tomorrow will provide a school life full 
of real experiences and abounding in activities. There 
will be something to do with the hands, something to do 
with the sense organs, something to do with the vocal 
cords, something to do with the muscles of the body, and 
something to do with central nervous system. It will 
be recognized that the whole child comes to school, mus- 
cles and nervous system, sense organs and vocal cords, 
body and mind, and there will be a chance for activity, 
for reactions, for experiences, for the solution of prob- 
lems. The school of tomorrow will provide for work and 
play. The work will be interesting but difficult. The 
play will be active. Both will be educative. 

Practically all work in the school of tomorrow will 
be laboratory work. The school itself will be a labora- 
tory, a social laboratory in which the child goes through 
experiences the results of which will help him in solving 
the problems of his social environment after school. 

What we now eall the extra school activities concern- 
ing which there is often so much criticism, have values 
not recognized because the view of the school has been 
largely the traditional view. Class parties, playground 
activities, declamatory contests, reading contests, spell- 
ing contests, field trips, editing a school paper, publish- 
ing an annual, school group singing, orchestra practice, 
playing in the band, and many other so called extra 
school activities are educative, in that responses are 
written large in muscles and nerve cells. 
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Reactions along the line of athletics are of profound 
significance. The responsibility resting upon the persons 
who have charge of them is great. Play can be made of 
great help in developing manhood and womanhood. The 
subordination of self for the good of the team, fair play 
when in the heat of battle, good sportsmanship in defeat, 
generosity in victory, gentlemanly conduct although 
fighting hard to win,—all these things can be brought 
about when these activities are properly supervised. No 
academic work, no class room work can get the results 
which come as a result of play. The school of tomorrow 
will give a large place to work of this kind. 

In the regular class room work of the school of to- 
morrow opportunity will be given for boys and girls 
to do things. The work provided will not be perfunctory 
work, nor work where one sits passively and listens and 
stores up in memory what is said or what is read. It 
will provide vital experiences which will have a direct 
bearing and which will be connected with the experiences 
and problems of real life after school. 

The school of tomorrow will have a library for refer- 
ence work and general reading, (a work shop, if you 
please), a study room for supervised and directed study, 
a social room for the mingling of all students in a demo- 
eratie society, a music room for both vocal and instru- 
mental music, an art room for drawing and the inter- 
pretation of art products. It will have a gymnasium and 
an athletic field for physical exercises and supervised 
play, a biological laboratory with live specimens, a mu- 
seum with preserved specimens, a physics laboratory and 
a chemical laboratory. The school of tomorrow will pro- 
vide shops for manual training which will include wood 
work, metal work, concrete work, and other kinds of 
work in which training is necessary in order to do the 
work of the community. It will provide a well furnished 
house including kitchen, dining room, bed room, and 
parlor for the laboratory teaching of cooking, serving, 
sewing, and housekeeping. Home nursing and first aid 
will also be given here. It will provide offices for com- 
mercial work and an auditorium for public speaking and 
debating. The work in modern languages will have 
rooms set apart in which no English will be spoken. 
The children, in so far as possible, will live in the foreign 
land and speak the foreign language exclusively. The 
English room will be a laboratory for constructive work 
in English. All the work of the school will call for 
activity. It will deal largely with the solution of 
problems. 

The whole community outside the walls of the school 
room is a laboratory which can and should be used in 
many lines of work and the school of tomorrow will not 
hesitate to use it. Here is a rich field for community 
civics, community hygiene, local history, nature study, 
science, shop work of all kinds, office work, banks, mer- 
eantile establishments, transportation facilities, com- 
munication facilities. ete., all of these furnish the best 
of material for the school of today as well as the school 
of tomorrow. The richness and variety is such that the 
choice and method of using become embarrassing. 

The laboratory method as used here means the method 
of learning by experience through coming in contact with 
the real things of life. It means that students must be 
active, not passive, that they must do the work and not 
simply see the work done by others or read about the 
work which has been done by others. It means that all 
work, in so far as possible, must be concrete and that it 
must deal with details. It means that general truths 
must be arrived at through the experimental method 
rather than through the traditional lecture method or the 
text-book method so often used. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association met at the School Administration Building 
in Peoria on Saturday, April 18, 1925, pursuant to a 
eall by the President. 

The meeting was called to order by President E. C. 
Fisher at 9:40 A.M. Besides the president there were 
present Directors Fannie Spaits Merwin, Bertha S. Arm- 
bruster, and J. B. McManus, and also the secretary, 
R. C. Moore. 


President E. C. Fisher announced that he had written 


to the presidents of the several divisions asking each to 
nominate a delegate and alternate to be appointed to 
attend the N. E. A. meeting at Indianapolis, June 28- 
July 4, 1925, and that he had the several nominations 
ready to submit to the board for consideration. Secre- 
tary R. C. Moore announced that he had received a notice 
from the secretary of the N. E. A. stating that the I. 8. 
T. A. is entitled to 22 delegates. 


It was decided to appoint all those nominated by the 
presidents of the divisions, the members of the board 
of directors, and three others whose names had not been 
offered as nominations by any division. The secretary 
was directed to go as the representative of the life mem- 
bership of the I. S. T. A. 


The list of delegates as thus completed is as follows: 


Delegates: Alternates: 
Frances E. Harden, Chicago Harriet Post, Chicago 
Carrie R. Coats, Cicero Bldg., Florence Conner, 107 8. Oak 
23rd and 49th Sts., Chicago Park Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
H. C. Storm, Batavia Cleora Murray, Aurora 
L. A. Fulwider, Freeport L. W. Miller, Dixon 
Clifford Sarver, Spring Valley W. RB. Foster, Ottawa 
J. H. Calloway, Kewanee Gertrude Hickman, 1407 17th 
Flossa Smith, Marshall St., Rock Island 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello B. F. Holscher, Casey 
Nina L. Teach, Pekin W. W. Earnest, Champaign 
R. W. Hyndman, Canton Anne Tracey, 223 Rebecca 
Harriett Berninger, Allendale Place, Peoria 
C. E. Cheney, Kincaid Gertrude Work, Rushville 
Kate Hartline, Cairo Kate Marsh, Mt. Carmel 
Stella Bean, 617 N. 13th St., C. G. Wysong, Assumption 
East St. Louis T. C. Clendenen, Cairo 
E. C. Fisher, Peoria Tillie Reither, E. St. Louis 
J. B. McManus, LaSalle . 
Bertha 8. Armbruster, River 
Forest 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana 
W. P. Morgan, Macomb 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville 
Charles H. Watts, Urbana 
~—— Scully, 7630 Cornell Ave., 


cago ¢ 
Aurora H. Poole, Lincoln 
School, Cairo 


It was agreed that each director, if he found that he 
could not attend, should appoint his own alternate. 

The secretary was directed to notify all of the dele- 
gates appointed and ask for their acceptances, and to 
ask the president of the division for new nominations in 
case neither delegate nor alternate can attend. 

The matter of appointing the employees of the board 
was next taken up for consideration. Robert C. Moore 
was appointed secretary of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association for one year beginning July 1, 1925, at a 
salary of $5,000 for the year. Lester R. Grimm was 
appointed as director of the Department of Research and 
Statistics of the I. S. T. A. for one year beginning July 1, 
1925, at a salary of $4,000 for the year. Secretary R. C. 
Moore was authorized to employ an office assistant and 
stenographer to work in the office at Springfield at not 
more than $75 a month. 
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The secretary was authorized and directed to arrange 
for the publication of the Illinois Teacher and to make 
a contract for printing and mailing it. 

Each and every one of the propositions stated above 
was adopted by motion, second and unanimous vote of 
the directors present. 

Mrs. Armbruster, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, asked for suggestions concerning the program of the 
annual meeting of the Association to be held at Spring- 
field next December. After an informal discussion of 
this topic and others, the meeting was adjourned. 


R. C. Moore, Secretary. 













SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becker 
Managing Director Iinois Tuberculosis Association 











The old saying ‘‘ Strike while the Iron is Hot’’ is to 
the point at the present time. The legislative grist mill 
is in operation. What product shall it turn out? That 
must and will depend largely upon public opinion and 
the demands made of the members of the legislature by 
the public. Special interests are not asleep nor modest 
in pressing their demands. 

School legislation occupies an important place on the 
legislative calendar. The State Teachers’ Association is 
splendidly organized, and ably represented, in its pro- 
gram for constructive legislation at the State Capitol. 
Bills have been recommended and resolutions passed by 
the various divisions of the State Association. This is 
very good as far as it goes. No doubt the legislative com- 
mittee will do its best but the best may be short of success. 
The teachers of the state have power, if they will exercise 
that power. They can make this power felt by soliciting 
the support, in person or through correspondence, of the 
members of the house and senate from their respective 
senatorial districts. The time to act is now. 

Without minimizing the importance of the other bills 
on the legislative program of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, this department desires to call attention to a bill, 
which in many respects is the most important of all the 
educational bills now pending for action. It pertains to 
the mental and physical well-being of the boys and girls 
of the state. The health education bill introduced by 
Senator Cuthbertson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, was drafted and endorsed by the legislative 
committee of the State Teachers’ Association, and reads 
as follows: 


HEALTH EDUCATION BILL 


Senate Bill No. 251 
‘‘For an Act to amend ‘‘An Act to provide for physi- 
cal training in the public and all the normal schools’’ 
approved June 25, 1915, in foree July 1, 1915. 





Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly : 

Section 1. ‘‘An Act to provide for physical train- 
ing in the public schools, and all the normal schools,’’ 
approved June 25, 1915, in force July 1, 1915, is amended 
to read as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of boards of educa- 
tion, boards of school directors and all boards in charge 
of educational institutions supported wholly or partly by 
the State to provide for the physical education and 
training of pupils of such schools and educational insti- 
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tutions in all grades, and to include such physical educa- 
tion and training in the course of study regularly taught 
therein. 

Section 2. The aims and purposes of courses in physi- 
eal education and training established under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be: 

To develop ideals of efficiency as dependent upon 
organic vigor, bodily and mental poise, proper physical 
development and obedience to the rules of hygiene. 

To instruct pupils in physiology and the laws of 
health and the conditions that promote physical and 
mental efficiency. 

To develop. personal health habits and a hygienic 
school and home life. 

To secure scientific supervision of the sanitation of 
school buildings and playgrounds and the equipment 
thereof. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the state normal 
schools and of all other institutions in the state supported 
wholly or in part by state funds having special courses 
for the preparation of teachers to require all students 
who are preparing to teach to take one or more courses 
in physical education. After August 31, 1926, no stu- 
dent shall be graduated who has not completed a year’s 
work in physical education comprising at least 144 40- 
minute periods. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the State Normal 
School Board to establish at one or more of the state 
normal schools a special curriculum for the training of 
expert supervisors and special teachers of physical edu- 
cation. 

Section 5. After the first day of July, 1925, all 
pupils in the public schools of Illinois shall receive as 
part of their prescribed course of instruction such physi- 
eal education and training as may be prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in conformity with 
the provisions of this act and such instruction and train- 
ing shall occupy periods totalling as many minutes per 
day or hours per week as shall be prescribed by said 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Modified courses 
of instruction shall be provided for those pupils physi- 
cally or mentally unable to take the courses provided for 
normal children. 

Section 6. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall appoint a state supervisor of physical education and 
may revoke such appointment and appoint a successor 
at his discretion. The supervisor shall exercise general 
supervision over the course of physical education in the 
public and normal schools of the state, shall visit and 
investigate the work in physical education in the public 
and normal schools; shall advise school boards, school 
officials and teachers in matters of physical education; 
shall compile and print a manual in physical education, 
to be distributed for the use of teachers, students, super- 
visors of physical education and school nurses through- 
out the state. He shall enforce the various provisions 
of this act under the direction of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.’’ 





The bill is in the form of an amendment to the pres- 
ent physical training law, which has proved inadequate 
to meet present day needs. 

The proposed law is broad and includes personal and 
mental hygiene, habit formation projects, as well as the 
usual ‘‘physical Education’’ provisions. Administra- 
tion of the law is placed in the hands of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who is authorized to 
appoint a director to organize and supervise the work. 
The law would be of little value without provision for 
direction and supervision. 
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Another wise provision of the law relates to courses 
in health education to be given in the State Teachers’ 
Colleges. These courses are required for graduation. 
The hope for adequately trained teachers may be realized 
through this provision. 

The bill has passed the senate, April 15th, and was 
referred to the committee on Education in the house. 
Though ever so meritorious, few bills pass unless kept 
moving by somebody. It is suggested that teachers inter- 
ested in health education, which no doubt includes all, 
health organizations and all other interested in the men- 
tal and physical well-being of the boys and girls of the 
state urge their respective members of the house of repre- 
sentatives to secure the passage of Senate Bill No. 251. 
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WHAT ARE WE AIMING AT IN EDUCATION? 


Here are fourteen questions prepared some years ago 
by a professor in the University of Chicago: 

Has education given you sympathy with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited ? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and keep 
them ? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight 
in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the meaner 
drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn just as 
compatible with high thinking as piano-playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see anything ex- 
cept dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and 
see a clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the puddle but mud? 

Can you look into the sky at night and see beyond the 
stars? 

Can your soul claim relationship with the Creator? 








THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL 


Sara S. BowER 
Chairman School Beautiful Committee 


The American people are beginning to turn their 
attention to the expression of beauty. Small commun- 
nities which have heretofore been unattractive—the last 
places one would choose in which to live—have ‘begun to 
improve, to ‘‘dress up’’ as it were. Progress of the 
country via the good road route is largely responsible 
for this, as well as the general propaganda on the value 
of improvements. For who would not choose a com- 
munity which provides good homes and good schools 
beautified ? 

It is the ambition of the School Beautiful Committee 
of the Parent-Teacher Association to have every school 
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in Illinois beautified. Organization is being perfected 
now toward that end. 

To quote Ruskin: ‘‘See that your children be taught 
not only the labors of the earth but the loveliness of it,’’ 
and most of our great men have reflected this love and 
understanding of nature. We believe that there is no in- 
fluence more important than that gained by surrounding 
the child during his early years with beauty in nature 
and art that he may absorb it and learn to love and ap- 
preciate it. 

Therefore we urge a plant plan by a landscape archi- 
tect for a permanent and dignified effect befitting the 
school, planting only a portion each year as the school 
expenditure permits. Avoid too great a variety, proper 
choosing and massing gives the desired effect. Leave the 
play ground unshaded, trees to be planted only as a 
background, for the children need the sun. Avoid 
flowers, they are out of place with the spirit of a digni- 
fied educational institution. 

Ornamental planting should be about the entrance, 
and there should be a foundation planting using bar- 
berry, bush honeysuckle, high-bush cranberry, red dog- 
wood, snowberry and golden elderberry. For brick wall 
panels use the Engleman ivy, and for trees the Norway 
maple, sugar maple, and elm. 

For the rural school we advise a ‘‘restoration’’ so to 
speak, by planting the native roadside shrubs such as: 
buck thorn, elderberry, sumac, dogwood, red-bud, haw- 
thorn, or flowering crab at corners of building. For 
covering of fences or unsightly buildings: the woodbine, 
wild grape, Virginia creeper, and the trumpet vine. 
Trees for lawn or roadside are: wild cheery, elm, Amer- 
ican linden, Ohio buckeye, and redhaw. All of these 
berry bearing shrubs attract the birds and when planted 
will virtually make of your school yards bird sanctuar- 
ies—so why not place a bird bath and bird houses about, 
which may be made in manual training classes? 

This decorative planting has an educational value as 
well for the children have an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with their native shrubs. 

During the winter months the program of the School 
Beautiful Committee includes the interior. Select pic- 
tures sufficiently large to be seen from the back of the 
room and colored, as children are naturally attracted by 
color, and the subjects should be appropriate for the var- 
ious grades. In halls, reading rooms, stairways, and 
offices, use the uncolored picture and sculpture. 

Most of the schools have flag standards but many are 
improperly placed, so we urge the placing of permanent 
ones suitably on the grounds that the child may become 
more intimate with its flag. 

Since many of the schools have Christmas tree cele- 
brations, why not a permanent Christmas tree on the 
grounds rather than the wasteful cutting of trees each 
year? ‘‘Conservation and restoration’’ should be our 
watchword. 

May we not have more representatives engaged in 
this work? Write to the Chairman at Mattoon, Illinois, 
for available material on this subject. 


CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING 


The Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting in the high school 
building at Bloomington, on March 19, 20 and 21. Both 
the enrollment and attendance were larger than usual, 
and the splendid program was carried out as planned. 

The general theme of the program was: ‘‘ Education 
for the cultivation of personality—physical, mental, so- 
cial, moral, vocational, esthetic—every phase of human 
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personality that makes for the highest efficiency and 
rightness in all relations of our American and world 
life.’’ The leading addresses were as follows: Welcome 
addresses: Mayor Frank H. Blose, and Mr. Willis 8. 
Harwood, President of Association of Commerce, Bloom- 
ington; response, President C. I. Martin of the Central 
Division; ‘‘Formal Education and Human Personal- 
ity,’’ Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, 
Ohio; ‘‘How Can the Public Schools Make Good in Char- 
acter Education?’’ Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, University 
of Iowa; ‘‘Physical Education, a Sound Public Policy 
and a Basic Factor in Race Survival,’’ Henry 8S. Curtis, 
State Director Hygiene and Physical Education, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri; ‘‘The Worth of a Child,’’ Dr. Star- 
buck; ‘‘The Creative Spirit and an Improved Social 
Order,’’ Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; ‘‘ Personality in the Making,’’ Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, Ethical Culture School, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
afternoon of the second day was devoted to sectional 
meetings, of which there were eleven, all with good pro- 
grams. 

At the business session, the Division contributed $200 
to the relief of the storm sufferers of Southern Illinois 


. and ordered the money sent to the American Red Cross, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


The following motion was made by Mr. O. L. Man- 
chester and carried unanimously : 


If the Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association buys or erects a building for said Association at 
Springfield, this Central Division of the Association will con- 
tribute to the cost thereof Seven Hundred Fifty Dollars, payable 
whenever not less than two-thirds of the Divisions of the I. 8. T. A. 
shall have made similar pledges of contributions; and the officers 
of the Central Division shall give said Board of Directors infor- 
mation to such effect. 


It should be explained that by ‘‘similar pledges’’ the 
Central Division did not mean an equal amount of 
money, but implied the meaning to be ‘‘in proportion to 
membership.’’ The minimum membership of the Cen- 
tral Division is a little over 1,500. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


The teachers of the Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association wish to express their appreciation for the 
courtesy and hospitality extended to them by the Board of Edu- 
cation, Trustees of Churches, teachers, private citizens, Association 
of Commerce, and other civic organizations of the City of Bloom- 
ington. 

They wish to acknowledge the service rendered by newspapers 
in this central division, and extend to them their thanks for the 
care and interest taken in reporting their deliberations. 

Recognizing that education is a state function as well as na- 
tional and local, the teachers of the Central Division of the Mli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association recommend and pledge their sup- 
port for the following legislation: 

First: Legislation which will increase the State School Fund 
to an amount which will much more nearly approximate 25 percent 
of the total cost of the common schools of this state, which we be- 
lieve to be a reasonable standard. 

Second: This Association heartily approves and recommends 
legislation granting Boards of Education in unit systems the 
power to levy without referendum, a tax equivalent if necessary, 
to that permitted by districts operating under the dual system. 

Third: This Association deplores the fact that at least 1% 
percent of the money collected for school purposes goes into the 
general county fund because of the fact that the county treasurers 
are permitted by law to reserve 2 percent of the taxes collected as 
expense for collecting. The actual expense of collecting the school 
tax is in many instances less than one-half of one percent. There 
is no doubt but that every taxing body should pay its pro rata 
cost of the expense of collecting, but it is just as apparent that 
no more than the cost of collecting the school funds should be de- 
ducted. Certainly taxes collected for school purposes should not 
be converted into the county fund. Therefore, this Association 
a requests legislation to remedy this defect. 

This Association strongly recommends legislation re- 
wm came treasurers as tax collectors, to pay over to taxing 
bodies money collected for them within thirty days after collection. 
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Also that some provision be made whereby banks of deposit shall 
pay interest on monthly school balances. 

Fifth: This Association approves of and recommends the rat- 
ification of the Child Labor Amendment by the General Assembly 
at its present session. 

Siath: This Association is justly proud of the achievements 
and present standards of our teacher-training institutions, and 
strenuously oppose any effort to decrease the appropriations for 
the same, and to lower the standards of our Normal Schools. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 4 (LANTZ)—Revenues 


The Association, believes that a tax amendment to the Illinois 
Constitution is the only one that should be considered by this ses- 
sion. It therefore recommends that thoughtful attention should be 
given to Senate Joint Resolution No. 4 (Lantz), providing for the 
addition of Section 14 to Article 9 of the State Constitution, 
which deals with revenues. We therefore recommend its adoption 
with proper safeguards for the schools. 


SENATE BILL 139 (Swirt)—School Bonds 


This bill provides that no city, county, township, or school 
district shall issue bonds unless authorized by the voters of said 
district at a general election by a majority equal to the majority 
of the total number of votes cast for the candidates for state offi- 
ces, for which the highest number of votes were polled at that gen- 
eral election. The Association wishes to enter its protest against 
this bill for three reasons. First, it presumes that people who stay 
away from the polls and do not vote are opposed to bond issues for 
the schools. Second, it throws school business, especially bond 


issues, into politics by confining it to the general election, which © 


may submerge the bond issue or make it impossible. Third, i 
makes it necessary to delay bond issue for almost two years in cer- 
tain instances, no matter how badly the district is in need. It is 
certainly apparent to anyone experienced in school affairs that this 
bill is a bad one. This Association therefore wishes to go on rec- 
ord against it. 


House Britt 15 (Horr) anp House Biwi 149 (Fany) 
‘—Text Book Bills 


The Association does not favor uniform texts for the entire 
state because the schools, to a certain extent, should serve their 
immediate communities, and a text book that would be satisfac- 
tory in one community might not be satisfactory in another. We 
therefore oppose both of these bills. 

However, the Association does heartily approve and recom- 
mend legislation regulating the price and sale of text books within 
the state. 


SENATE Bit 144 (CUTHBERTSON) ADD SECTION 127A TO 
ScHooL Law—Teacher Tenure 
This Association believes that some permissive legislation 
should be granted school boards in employing good teachers for 
a longer term than one year. However, it sees some dangers in the 
proposed Section 127a. It therefore would register its disapproval 
of the bill as it now stands. 


REVISION OF CERTIFICATION LAW—SENATE BILL 99 


The Association wishes to recommend a revision of the Certifi- 
cating Law in this state, setting forth standards of qualifications 
for those who teach, and requiring more rapid approach to the 
maximum standard for those who continue in the service. We 
therefore approve the Certificating Bill now before the Legisla- 
ture as prepared by the State Examining Board. 


SENATE Bit, 50—County Organization 


The organization favors any progressive legislation looking to 
the consolidation of the small school districts under one county 
organization, providing that such a plan shall safeguard the in- 
terests of education for the children in a similar way and in as 
efficient a manner as it is now safeguarded in those districts op- 
erating under Boards of Education. 

We urge the General Assembly to appropriate $20,000 to com- 
plete the gymnasium, and $80,000 to complete the woman’s dormi- 
tory, and also urge them to restore the amounts stricken out of 
the budget needed to run the Teachers’ Colleges of Illinois through 
the next biennium. 

We also urge the General Assembly to ratify the proposed 
twentieth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

8. K. McDowELL, 

B. C. Moore, 

J. A. HAYEs, 
Committee. 


The officers elected for the year 1926 are as follows: 


President, M. J. Holmes, Normal. 
Vice-President, Ada C. Foster, Fairbury. 
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Stee, Maude Blue, Clinton. 
, Harry Iler, Averyville. 

ethane H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—S. K. McDowell, Chairman, Blooming- 
ton; J. H. Brewer, Peoria; D. F. Nickols, Lincoln. 

State Committees—Appropriations, C. B. Smith, Pekin; Leg- 
islation, Roy H. Johnson, Clinton; Resolutions, H. A. Henderson, 
Havana. 


The delegates and their alternates appointed to at- 
tend the State Association Meeting this year are as 
follows: 


ALTERNATES 

R. 8. Toon, Farmer City 
W. C. Marvel, Kenney 
Earl G. Stevens, Fairbury 

McCulloch, Pontiac Margaret Powers, Pontiac 
iw Brothers, Dwight Nell R. Lukens, Odell 
. M. Sugg, Hartsburg G. E, Smith, Elkhart 
i. Lukenbill, Lincoln W. C. Handlin, Lincoln 
. R. Lynch, Mason City David Aldstadt, Havana 
. N. Brown, East Peoria L. B. Clark, Delavan 
1 Martin, Pekin R. R. Kimmell, Washington 
Agnes I. Bullock, El Paso L. C. Smith, Wenona 
B. C. Moore, Eureka J. W. Castelo, Roanoke 
Anthony Middleton, Peoria L. L. Pearce, Chillicothe 
John A. Hayes, Peoria E. J. Coberly, Brimfield 
W. G. Russell, Peoria Leo T. Peck, Princeville 
J. H. Francis, Elmwood Anna E. Martin, Peoria 
Nettie B. Dement, Bloomington Josephine Hulva, Bloomington 
E. A. Turner, Normal Lillian Barton, Normal 
W. H. Goodier, Bloomington M. V. Lanthorn, Carlock 
C. E. Joiner, Le Roy Ethel Montgomery, Downs 


DELEGATES 
. M. Nye, Farmer City 
. H. Edmunds, Clinton 
_W. Powers, Fairbury 
* 2 
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The newspapers of Bloomington made full, complete 
and accurate reports of all the sessions, quoting sum- 
maries of the addresses. The teachers of the Central Di- 
vision should express their thanks and appreciation to 
the Bulletin and to the Pantagraph, the two newspapers 
that performed this rather unusual service in calling the 
work of the organized teachers to the attention of the 
public and making the proceedings a matter of record. 


Report of the Treasurer, H. B. Beecher: 


See WERE THO TING as os oc cccccedsccsesseecdves $4,079.82 
Receipts (Convention of 1925).........eeeeeeeeeeeees 3,973.50 
Total Qanete . coc c ccccccccscccccvccccccsccsocesee $8,053.32 
Disbursements: 
Program, 1024 .... wcccccccccccccvcccvcccccecess $ 677.42 
Program, 1925 ... 0 cccccccccccccccccccsccccvccce 723.80 
DORNER. ooo cecccccccccpeessccccccccccsecoeeee 124.64 
TreASUTe?’S EXPENSES . 22. cccccccccccccccccccccecs 31.76 
EMG 2 coo cerccccccccsnceccossocecoeccsscessoes 500.00 
Paid. to State Treasurer. ......ccccccccccccccceces 127.00 
Miscollameous . ... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 92.00 
Paid to State Treasurer. .....cccccccccccccccccces 1,790.00 
Total Gisburacwemts . non cccccccccccccscecceseees 4,066.62 
Deduct Logan . 2... cccccccccccccccccccccescccscsccecs 1,300.00 
Cae BAGS oc ccccccececcccicccocecccesscssens $2,686.70 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 
tenth annual meeting at East St. Louis on April 2 and 3. 
The enrollment was 2,844. 

The leading addresses were as follows: ‘‘Literature 
and Progress,’’ Dr. Stephen Leacock, McGill University, 
Canada; ‘‘Fundamentals,’’ Superintendent William 
McAndrew, Chicago; and an address by President Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, University of Missouri. Friday after- 
noon was devoted to Section Meetings, of which there 
were eight, all with good programs. 

But probably the most notable feature of the program 
was the music. On Thursday evening a concert was 
given at which Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, America’s fore- 
most baritone, was the leading performer. The musical 
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program for Friday forenoon consisted of an organ pre- 
lude by Mr. Arthur Lieber, of the Lieber Conservatory ; 
a number by the Xenia Quartette, of St. Louis; and the 
oratorio, ‘‘Elijah,’’ by a chorus of 250 East St. Louis 
high school students assisted by the Xenia Quartette, 
Mr. Rollin Pease, Chicago, bass, as Elijah; Mr. Walter 
Hornaday of St. Louis, tenor; Miss Julia R. Kelsey, East 
St. Louis, soprano; Miss Mildred Adams, Alton; Mr. 
Arthur Lieber, organist; Mrs. H. H. Finley and Miss 
Floy Beckley, pianists, and several others directed by 
Miss Winifred Willoughby, Director of Music, East St. 
Louis High School. 


At the business meeting the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Be It Resolved, That the members of the Southwestern Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association express their ap- 
preciation to the superintendent, principals, teachers and citizens 
of East St. Louis for their hospitality in entertaining this great 
gathering of teachers. No people could enter more wholeheartedly 
and unselfishly into the work of a convention than have these fine 
people of East St. Louis. Especially do we express our apprecia- 
tion to the Music Department of the East St. Louis schools, to 
Winifred D. Willoughby of East St. Louis High School, and to 
the assisting artists who gave such a wonderful rendition of the 
oratoria ‘‘Elijah,’’ and furnished such delightful music for the 
sectional meetings. We express our gratitude for the services of 
the Boy Scouts and their director. And 





Be It Resolved, That we endorse the resolutions adopted by the 
State Teachers’ Association at Springfield. 


Officers of Southwestern Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, elected for 1925: 


President, L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Vice-President, Leonora Parker, East St. Louis 

Treasurer, Estella Bean, East St. Louis. 

Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee—E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon; R. L. 
Scott, Carrollton; W. F. Coolidge, Granite City. 

State Committees—Appropriations, R. L. Scott, Carrollton; 
Legislation, E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon; Resolutions, W. F. 


Coolidge, Granite City. 


Legislative Committee—E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon; Hattie 
Blair, Salem; Frank Markham, Jerseyville. 

Resolutions Committee—W. F. Coolidge, Granite City; H. G. 
Schmidt, Belleville; R. V. Jordan, Centralia. 

Appropriations Committee—R. L. Scott, Carrollton; Sidney 
Parker, Mt. Vernon; T. E. Allen, Nashville. 


Delegates to the State Convention : 


DELEGATES 


J. W. Anthony, Greenville 
Fred Long, Hardin 

J. H. Glaeser, Trenton 

E. T. Jackson, Carrollton 
Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon 

J. A. Eglehoff, Jerseyville 

C. L. Edwards, Salem 

R. V. Jordan, Centralia 

Miss Hattie Blair, Salem 

L. H. Zimmer, Waterloo 
William Green, Witt 

H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro 
F. H. Torrance, Sparta 

C. Crouse, Nashville 

L. P. Frohardt, Granite City 
C. C. Stadtman, Granite City 
E. C. Stice, Madison 

Kathryn Hack, Edwardsville 
A. E. Arndt, Collinsville 

L. M. Crawford, Livingston 
L. G. Osborne, Woodriver 
Estella Bean, East St. Louis 
J. E. Hincheliff, O’Fallon 

L. A. Schaefer, Mascoutah 
G. H. Thompson, Marissa 

H. W. Krohn, New Athens 
A. J. Germain, Belleville 

H. G. Schmidt, Belleville 

H. A. Kanzler, East St. Louis 


ALTERNATES 


Frank Harwood, Smithboro 
Glenn Nevins, Batchtown 

E. C. Franklin, Carlyle 

D. H. Wells, White Hall 
Sydney Parker, Mt. Vernon 
E. C. Groppel, Jerseyville 
Mrs. Martha Watson, Centralia 
B. E. Gum, Odin 

Troy W. Clarida, Centralia 
H. E. Jackson, Waterloo 
John Grigg, Hillsboro 

L. G. Lafferty, Litchfield 

E. W. Hoeb, Chester 

W. J. Zahnow, Ashley 
Elfreda Brede, Collinsville 
W. H. Wheeler, Alton 

D. R. Crabtree, Alton 

Grace Darling, Woodriver 
F. H. Seott, Edwardsville 
Emma West, Granite City 
C. L. Dietz, Highland 

W. E. Plegge, Belleville 
Jennie E. Hughes, Belleville 
Agnes Gordon, O’Fallon 
Ben Merkel, Freeburg 

John Molles, Lenzburg 
John D. Vogler, New Athens 
Mildred Robinson, Lebanon 
A. Lulu Hill, East St. Louis 
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SHADOWS 


Sunshine makes the shadows fall, 
Clouds are floating in between, 
Casting flitting shadows down 

Upon life’s busy, moving screen. 
Shadows mean, that flicker there, 
The sun’s a-shining still, somewhere. 


Shadows fall in gloom and doubt, 
Curtains draping human hearts 
Until the shadows break and lift 
And all the gloomy doubt departs; 
Shadows mean, that flicker there, 
The sun’s a-shining on, somewhere. 


Broken hearted, bowed in grief, 
Wait and trust and live, obey, 

Lift thine eyes in faith, belief, 

God will heal the hurt someday, 
Shadows mean, that flicker there ; 
The sun’s a-shining on, somewhere. 


Howarp B. BEEcHER. 


A NOVEL NORMAL COURSE 


A new course entitled ‘‘Educational Economics’’ 
will be offered at the Illinois State Normal University 
during the first summer term, June 15 to July 24. 

The main topics and sources of study will be (1) the 
taxing system of Illinois; (2) the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission’s Reports; (3) the first year’s work 
of the Department of Research of the I. 8S. T. A.; (4) 
N. E. A. and Bureau of Education Reports, etc., bearing 
upon the question whether education pays, and what edu- 
cation pays best; and (5) remedial possibilities. 

The work in this course gives a credit in either eco- 
nomics or education. 


PROSPEROUS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The South Central Division of the State Teachers’ 
Association deserves congratulation on the success of its 
convention in this city last week. The largest attendance 
in its history was enrolled and the program was of ex- 
traordinary merit. More than twenty-five hundred men 
and women placed their names on the register and paid 
their dues. Contrary to general custom, a very large 
proportion of them remained over for the Saturday 
morning session, so interested were they in the program. 

It is not often that such a galaxy of distinguished 
speakers is gathered together for such a meeting. Every 
one brought a message that no teacher who wants to 
progress and keep pace with his times and his profession 
could afford to miss. Not only did each one talk to 
teachers about teaching but he brought news and infor- 
mation from the broad regions of the world where the 
great developments in human struggle are taking place. 

Springfield is gratified with the news that this splen- 
did organization voted to return to this city for its next 
meeting. The members of the association were so pleased 
With the program that they voted additional authority 
for the engagement of speakers of the caliber and stand- 
ing of those who addressed them last week.—State Jour- 
nal, Springfield. 

(Note by Editor of Illinois Teacher: We ask all members of 
the I. 8. T. A. to compare the above with the quotation from the 
Prairie Farmer in our March number. We hope the editor of that 
worthy weekly will read the above editorial from the Springfield 
Journal, so he may learn that some good editors can write up a 


meeting of the I. 8S. T. A. without stating foolish fallacies, carp- 
ing criticism and pessimistic predictions.) 
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A BUSINESS SUGGESTION 


Of course advertisers patronize most liberally those 
magazines that bring them the most responses. Their 
object is spending money for advertising is to get busi- 
ness. 

Therefore, when you write to any of our advertisers 
to order catalogs, to get quotations of prices, or to order 
goods, be sure to say you saw their advertisement in the 
Illinois Teacher. 

By doing this you will help support your own maga- 
zine that is trying to support the cause of education as 
understood by the teachers. 


A WORLD FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


The World Federation of Education Associations 
will hold its next meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 
20-28, 1925. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
Federation, has sent invitations to ministers of education 
in all countries. It is expected that from 800 to 1,000 
people from the United States will sail on the specially 
chartered liner which will leave New York City July 10. 
Many people of world-wide nate will appear on the pro- 
gram. The purpose of the federation is to bring the 
people of the earth together on the common ground of 
education, to the end that justice and good will may 
prevail. 


N. E. A. RESERVATIONS 


Teachers who want to go to the N. E. A. Meeting at 
Indianapolis, June 28-July 4, and have not made their 
hotel reservations should write at once to the Indianapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce giving the type of room wanted 
and about the rate they expect to pay. This will prob- 
ably save time, since some of the hotels are already re- 
served to their capacity. 


DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


According to the Macmillan Publishing Company, the 
following figures are correct for the classification of the 
names in the 1924-25 edition of ‘‘Why’s Who in 
America,’’ which is volume 13 of that regularly issued 
directory of leading Americans: 

No data on education............eese0- 1,814 


Self educated or privately educated...... 338 
Common school education only.......... 1,880 
Having a high school education......... 2,756 
Se IE 0s 0.05 0sstcecenctcenes 14,055 
Had attended college... ........sseeeees 17,077 


CHICAGO ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


On May 23, Teachers’ Day will be celebrated at the 
Chicago Normal College under auspices of the College 
Alumni from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

The program will include all kinds of class work in 
music, physical education, dramatics, exhibitions of 
posters, industrial art, manual training, sewing, and 
textile. In addition there will be demonstrations in 
penmanship, silent reading, and geography. 

In speaking of Teachers’ Day, Dr. Owen, President 
of the Chicago Normal College, says: ‘‘The Chicago 
Normal Alumni Association is doing the school system 
a great service in bringing together once a year a large 
body of teachers to compare the results of their work in 
various lines. The peculiar significance of the exhibits 
and exercises of Teachers’ Day lies in the fact that the 
offerings are voluntary and that they express the artistic 
ideals of the schools. The singing and instrumental 
music, the dramatic performances, the plays, and games, 
the art and the handwork all testify to the rapidity with 
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which the schools are responding to a new spirit of artis- 
tic expression.’’ Mary ANN Svopopa. 


PRINCETON CITY SCHOOLS 
(Bulletin No. 6, Feb. 20, 1925) 
BerTrer ENGLISH WEEK 
The Princeton City Schools will observe Better English 
Week during the week of March 2-6. 

The following activities are suggested for the observ- 
ance of the week. Each teacher is however urged to use 
her own ideas and those of her pupils toward the best 
and most effective observance of Better English Week. 

(a) Use of special exercises, games, ete., to re- 
emphasize the value of good and correct English. 

(b) Making and displaying of posters and cartoons 
which illustrate good ideas on better English. Slogans 
and correct English forms may be thus and otherwise 
used. By the end of the week every room ought visibly 
to show evidence of this type of work. 

(ec) Various devices to test and to develop the vo- 
eabulary of the children should be used. See Boraas, 
Teaching to Think, Chapters XII and XIII for certain 
tests and many good suggestions. Make up your own 
tests and display the results. 

(d) Have children write invitations to parents and 
patrons to visit school at a certain time some day of the 
week when there will be a class in English. Teachers 
should explain to visitors before the recitation or ac- 
tivity begins just what its aim and practical value is to 
be. It is suggested that Thursday or Friday be espec- 
ially used as visitor’s day. Both days may be so used 
if thought best. By having parents see us at work and 
learn what our objectives are in better English we may 
hope for better co-operation from them in this important 
work. 

Let our slogan be: Everybody Interested In Better 
English. 

The best posters and other visible forms of work 
should be preserved. 


TEACHERS REFERENCES 
Mahoney: Standards in English. 
Sheridan: Speaking and Writing English. 
Bryce: Language Training, Primary Grades. 
Klapper: The Teaching of English. 
Driggs: Our Living Language. 
Second Yearbook: Elementary School Principals. 
Bureau of Education: Bulletin, 1923, No. 43. 
Buffalo: Course of Study in English. 
Chicago: Bulletin No. 21, English in Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
Leiper: The Teaching of English. 
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N. E. A. SPECIAL 


An Illinois teachers’ special train to the Indianapolis 
meeting of the N. E. A. will leave Chicago at 12 o’clock, 
noon, Sunday, June 28, 1925, and will travel over the 
Monon Route to Indianapolis, where it will arrive the 
same day at 4:30 p. m. 

A rate of one and one-half fares, or $9.93, from Chi- 
eago to Indianapolis and return, will be made. Tickets 
will be sold by railroad agents on presentation of cer- 
tificeates. Delegates from points beyond Chicago intend- 
ing to use the special train should see that their tickets 
are routed over the Monon Route. 

Making the trip together to the conyention affords 
an opportunity to greet old acquaintances and meet 
new ones. 

SaraH L. THOMAS, 
Illinois Director, N. E. A., Rockford, Tinois. 
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| Served by Miles Gloriosus 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Recognizing as the foundation of its 
business the public confidence which can be 
secured only by strict integrity, fair deal- 
ing and efficient service, hereby adopts and 
pledges its members to observe the following 


CopE oF ETHICS 


1. All advertising shall be absolutely 
honest, free from exaggeration or misleading 
statements. 

2. All requests of employers as.to the 
method of handling vacancies shall be re- 


3. All information concerning candi- 
dates, secured from references, shall be held 
in strict confidence and shall not, under any 
circumstances, be divulged to the candidate. 

4. No fee or commission shall be offered 
or paid to any employing official, including 
superintendents, principals and school 
boards, nor to any person not actually in 
the employ of an agency. 

5. No teacher shall be aided or en- 
couraged to break a contract. No attempt 
shall be made to induce a teacher to leave 
a position during the school year unless an 
honorable release can be secured. 

6. Candidates known to be unfit shall not 
be recommended. Notices of vacancies shall 
not be sent without definite knowledge that 
such vacancies exist. 

7. It shall be the policy of this associa- 
tion that no teacher shall be called upon to 
pay more than one commission upon a posi- 
tion unless he has deliberately or carelessly 
obligated himself to more than one agency. 
Should a case arise where a candidate, 
through no fault of his own, finds himself 
obligated to more than one agency belong- 
ing to the association, the payment of one 
commission shall release the candidate from 
further obligation. Final adjustment of the 
commission shall be in accordance 
with the by-laws of the association. 

8. This association believes that in rais- 
ing the placing of teachers to a professional 
plane it is rendering a distinct service to 
the cause of education. In furtherance of 
this end it pledges the hearty cooperation of 
every member with all appointment offices— 
normal school, college or state—that are at- 
tempting to aid in solving the problem of 
teacher placement in a professional manner. 


THE EIGHTH BOOK OF SAVANNA 
EDUCATION 

Superintendent C. H. LeVitt of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Savanna, Illinois, has issued 
the Eighth Yearbook of Savanna Educa- 
tion under the title of ‘‘Being a Parent 
in Savanna Education.’’ in he pre- 
sents a book that is illumined by hand. 
The color effects of my personal copy were 
planned and done by Claribel Fulrath of 
the junior high school of Savanna. 

The Eighth Yearbook is dedicated to the 
Savanna Parent-Teacher Association and 
is based on the principle that, ‘‘If you 
can make public opinion right your schools 
will be right.’? After looking through 
the Crystal Ball, Mr. LeVitt sees the day 
when the budget for chewing gum, cosmet- 
ies, automobiles and radios will pale into 
insignificance before the popular demand 
for education’s necessity products, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Plus Parent will say, like one 
who buys a Rolls-Royce, ‘‘My tastes are 
simple, I want only the best.’’ 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

Prepared by Walter Robinson Smith, 
Ph. D., professor of Educational Society, 
University of Kansas. For teachers, 271 
pages. American Book Company: New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, List 
price $1.40. 

**Tt is generally recognized that about 
twenty per cent of the failures among first 
year teachers are due to failures in dis- 
cipline.’’ 

‘*There is no more reason for confining 
the idea of discipline to the correction of 
misbehavior than there is for confining 
physical training to the correction of 
physical disabilities, or of limiting English 
instruction to the correction of mistakes in 


These statements taken from Walter Rob- 
inson Smith’s CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE are typical of the author’s 
theories and treatment of his subject. 

What then is discipline? And why is it? 

Topics such as ‘‘meaning of discipline,’’ 
**Discipline must carry over into life,’’ 
** Weakness of mere don’ts,’’ ‘‘ Positive and 
constructive versus negative and restrictive 
discipline’’ introduce paragraphs in the book 
which cover this subject thoroughly. 

In a positive, progressive way, with 
emphasis placed on the ‘‘do’’ instead of 
the ‘‘don’t’’ method, the author gives valu- 
able suggestions and facts for the modern 
teacher. Mr. Smith constructs instead of 
tearing down. He treats the child as a 
social individual needing constant con- 
structive discipline which deals with the 
emotions just as instruction deals with the 
intellect. He believes that ‘‘training people 
to accept and enforce proper standards of 
social action is the province of education 
as a whole;’’ and that ‘‘the major interest 
in educative discipline is centered about the 
inspiration in normal individuals of right 
ideals and the development of proper habits 
of conduct.’’ 

Questions and problems suggested by the 
context follow each chapter. Correlative 
reading references which are given also make 
up an excellent bibliography for the study 
of disciplinary school problems. 

DAVISON’S REVISED TEXTBOOKS 
ON HYGIENE. Prepared by Alvin 
Davison, M. 8., A. M., Ph. D., late pro- 
fessor of Biology, Lafayette College. 

HEALTH LESSONS REVISED. Book 
I. Adapted for grades IV and V. List 
price, $0.64. Book II. Adapted for grades 
VI and VII. List price $0.84. Both il- 
lnstrated. 

HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH BE- 
VISED. Elementary book.—Adapted for 
use in grades IV and V. List price, $0.76. 
Intermediate’ book.—Adapted for use in 
grades VI and VII. List price $0.84. Ad- 
vanced book.—Adapted for use in grades 
VIII and IX. List price $1.16. All 
illustrated. American Book Company: New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. 

These books have just been revised. 
Articles on food preservation, water filtra- 
tion, food adulteration, ventilation, and 
patent medicines have been included to take 
the place of pictures relating to distillation 
of alcoholic drinks, all of which have been 
omitted, together with suggestive references 
to these illustrations. 

HEALTH, retained by a conscious know- 
ledge of the parts of the body and their 


functions, is the keynote of these two series 
of books. Emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of correct eating and proper treat- 
ment of the body. Particular attention is 
paid to the harmful effects of alcohol and 
tobacco on the mind and body. 

Both series follow ‘he same general 
methods and contain practically the same 
material HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 
REVISED, however, emphasizes a little 
more strongly the physiological basis of 
sanitation and hygiene, and contains, of 
course, more advanced material in its com- 
Pleting book than HEALTH LESSONS RE- 


Practical health problems and habits are 
discussed with the view of bringing to the 
attention of the pupil the importance of 
good food, regular habits, and right living. 


How TO SEE MopEeRN Pictures. Ralph M. 
Pearson, New York, 1925. The Dial Press. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. xvi, 228. 
‘*When you attend an exhibition of mod- 

ern art with your girl,’’ says Walter de 

Maris, ‘‘don’t tell her she is as pretty as a 

picture.’’ 

If you wish to know why, read Pearson’s 
new book entitled, How to See Modern 
Pictures. If I understand Mr. Pearson 
aright, if one accepts his view, Maxfield Par- 
rish and Coles Phillips and Mr. Leyendecker 
and Neisha McMein and the man who illus- 
trates so many of Oliver Curwood’s stories 
miss the point altogether. 

Assuming that Mr. Pearson is correct, it 
is a mistake to consider that art is concerned 
with providing likenesses of scenes and 
people, particularly in the case of lovely 
scenes, fair women and brave men. If you 
wish faithful likenesses, buy a kodak. 

Art—ah me! Poor, misunderstood art 
seems to have a far different and much more 
difficult labor assigned to him. Compared 
to art’s task, the stunts performed by 
Hercules were mere child’s play. 

What we must have, apparently, is an in- 
sight into fundamental principles so that the 
efforts of the cubists and kindred strugglers 
in the realm of pure art will not appear to 
be the grotesque, horrible, and meaningless 
concoctions that so many of us consider them 
to be. Mr. Pearson’s book is devoted to pro- 
viding us such sight. 

ALFRED O. Brown. 


THE STory OF THE ENGLISH, Third Edition. 
Prepared, by Helen A. Guerber. Adapted 
for use in the sixth grade. 354 pages. 
Illustrated. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston. List price, 80 cents. 

England in the making is the historical 
picture pageant which Miss Guerber has 
conjured from the past for the entertaining 
instruction of her youthful readers. All the 
prominent events and figures known in Eng- 
lish history from the happenings of pre- 
historic times to the modern peace confer- 
ences, the founding of the Irish Free State, 
and even the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to America pass in rapid succession 
through the living pages of her book. 

English monarchs, lords, ministers, and 
knights—good, bad, mediocre—all are pic- 
tured as they play their parts in England’s 
struggle for supremacy. 

Miss Guerber’s simple, direct manner of 
presentation makes the story fascinating 
from beginning to end, and at the same time 
shows the background of the English people 
and their close relationship to our own 
country. 

Numerous pictures throughout the volume 
illustrate incidents; a chronological table 
gives the line of descendance of English 
royalty; and the index contains markings 
for correct pronunciation of all proper nouns. 
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the reputation of the Association. 


pec Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

a & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. 
y- 


American Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, 
Mass. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
one Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, 


Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 
Central Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, I). 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, Mo. 
Olark Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. Its members are mutually 
pledged to render the best possible educational service to schools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold 
Membership in the Association may be regarded as a priori proof of 
general reliability—much like a lawyer’s membership in the Bar Association. i 


For further information write any of the members listed below for literature. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agenty, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Berkeley, 
Calif. 
augpetate Teachers’ Agency, New Orleans, 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 
Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 


Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
~-. nent Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, 
0. 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 
Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

a Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, 


Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio. 


— Educational Exchange, Des Moines, | 
a. 


- — ee Teachers’ Agency, New York 
ty. 


~*~ Teachers’ Agency, Cleveland, 
0. 


“~~ emene Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, 
‘&. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, 8. C. 
a el Educational Bureau, St. Louis, 
o. 


Stewart School Servica, Lincoln, Neb. 
Teachers Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
Ragas Teachers’ Agency, Portland, 


Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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STUDIES IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


BY RIDGLEY, EKBLAW & DILLON 








World Geography, like Ridgley’s Home Geography, is designed to aid the teacher 
in motivating the pupils’ work from the first lesson to the last lesson of the year. They 
are read early in their study of the world, to appreciate the skill, ability, and ingenuity 
of people everywhere in adapting their lives and their daily activities to the geographic 
conditions under which they live. The studies open with a few topics dealing con- 
cretely with man’s activities in the homeland. Then follows a series of studies setting 
forth simply and accurately the ways in which people adjust their lives to the harsh 
climatic conditions of the polar regions. Another series makes clear how people adapt 
their work to the geographic conditions of tropical and subtropical regions, and to the 
invigorating conditions of temperate lands. The year is closed by a series of studies 
which unify the work into a concrete concept of the earth whole with its vast extent of 
lands and of oceans, of continents and of islands, with the peoples of many kinds, each 
group obtaining a living from the natural resources of the regions in which it lives and 
developing world wide communication and cooperation with other groups for the 
common benefit of all. 


BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Covering Places, Facts and Problems 


_ A complete set of 60 separate tests covering the world, United States and the six 
continents, with a pamphlet containing the key and median scores, sent to any address 
on receipt of 60c. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














New ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIO 
Prepared by George H. Van Tuyl, Evander 
Childs High School, New York; Instructor 
in Business Mathematics in the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University; Instructor in Business 
Extension Courses, Columbia University. 
Adapted for high school use. 302 pages. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 


cinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. List 
price, $1.20. 


NEw COMPLETE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Pre- 
pared by George H. Van Tuyl. Adapted 
for high school use. 440 pages. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
on Atlanta, Boston. List price, 


In many ways these two books are identi- 
cal with each other. The New Complete 
Business Arithmetic contains in addition to 
the work of the new essentials, more and 
further advanced problems than the shorter 
text. 


Some of the outstanding features of both 
books are: 

(1) They are simply written; explana- 

tions are easily understood. 

(2) The manner of presentation arouses 
interest. 

(3) Ample driil is provided in numerous 
drill charts and practice exercises. 
These contain the forty-five primary 
combinations, and columns of figures 
in which group adding is necessary. 

(4) New, practical, labor-saving methods 
of multiplication are given. 

(5) Practical problems are presented. 

(6) Work has been stressed in common 
fractions, decimal fractions, per- 
centages, billing, trade discount, 
factors, graphs, profit and loss in 
merchandising and buying and sell- 
ing, and manufacturing costs; stocks, 
brokerage, and taxes. 

Topics included in the New Complete 
Business Arithmetic in addition to those in 
both books are: ratio and proportion, 
metric system, mensuration, compound in- 
terest, sinking funds, income taxes, life in- 
surance, foreign exchange, U. 8. customs, 
equation of accounts and accounts current, 
partnership, building and loan associations. 


Open Doors TO ScIENCE. Otis W. Caldwell 
and W. H. D. Meier. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1925. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 333. 


Pine TREE PLAYMATES. Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. Chicago, 1925. Benj. H. San- 
born & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 126. 
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Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ee - 
chology,” “Story ing 
in Pri Grades,”’ “‘The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 
ems,”’ “Study of Psycho- 





ic Children,” “ 
ods of Teaching in Elemen- 
tary Grades,”’*“The 4 
Courses in 40 High School Movement, 
subjects com- tary Ad- 
manding credit ministration and 
towards a Bach- sion,”’*‘Educational Meas- 
degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The Anibversity of Chicago 
81 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Salesman Wanted: 7°'e" man 

acquainted in own community. por- 

tunity for hard worker to establish busi- 

ness paying $200 and upward per month. 
or spare time. 

STETSON OIL CO. Desk 8, 2010 E. 102nd St. 

Cleveland, 














CHICAGO MEN PRINCIPALS STRONG 
FOR CICERONIAN REPORT 

At the April meeting of the Geo. Howland 
Club of Chicago men principals, the follow- 
ing action was taken: 

‘*The Geo. Howland Club approves of the 
recommendations of the Illinois Educational 
Commission and indorses the bills introduced 
through the Commission and before the pres- 
ent legislature for action.’’ 


(Books Received Continued) 

THE LEARNER AND His ATTITUTE. Garry 
Cleveland Myers. Chicago, 1925. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. Pp. 418. 

ARNOLD’s Essay ON WORDSWORTH. Benj. 
R. Ward. Boston, 1925. Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Pp. 192. 

CHILD-LIBRARY READERS, Book Three. Wil- 
liam H. Elson and Edna R. Kelly. Chi- 
cago, 1924. Scott, Foresman & Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 320. 

How To SEE MODERN PIicTuRES. Ralph M. 
Pearson. New York, 1925. The Dial 
Press. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 228. 

HEALTH AND Success. J. Mace Andress 
and W. A. Evans. Boston, 1925. Ginn & 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 253. 

HEALTH AND GOooD CITIZENSHIP. J. Mace 
Andress and W. A. Evans. Boston, 1925. 
Ginn & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. 376. 

AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY EXERCISES AND 
HomME Projects. Henry J. Waters and 
Joseph D. Elliff. Boston, 1925. Ginn & 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 211. 

THE FIELD FourTH READER. Walter Taylor 
Field. Boston, 1925. Ginn & Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 351. 

THE PROGRESS OF ALGEBRA. David Eugene 
Smith. Boston, 1925. Ginn & Company. 
Cloth. Pp. 85. 

ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, Book Two. David 
Eugene Smith and William David Reeve. 
Boston, 1925. Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
Pp. 274. 

New First Course In ALGEBRA. Herbert 
E. Hawkes, William A. Luby and Frank 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


C. Touton. Boston, 1925. Ginn & Com- 
pany. Cloth. Pp. 361. 

MopERN ENGLISH SERIES, Book Two. Wil- 
liam E. Grady and John E. Wade. New 
York, 1924. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 274. 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES, Book Three. Wil- 
liam E. Grady and John E. Wade. New 
York, 1924. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 348. 

MopERN ENGLISH SERIES, Book Four. Wil- 
liam E. Grady and John E. Wade. New 
York, 1924. Cloth. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Illustrated. Pp. 440. 

EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE IN DETERMINING MIL- 
ITARY POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Parts I and II. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, March, 1924. Paper, Pp. 149. 

EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE IN DETERMINING MIL- 
ITARY POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Part III. University of Illinois, Urbana, 
June, 1924. Paper. Pp. 292. 

THE TURCO-EGYPTIAN QUESTION IN THE RE- 
LATIONS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND 
Russia, 1832-1841. Frederick Stanley 
Rodkey. Urbana, Sept., 1924. Paper. 
Pp. 144. 

THE TURCO-EGYPTIAN QUESTION IN THE RE- 
LATIONS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND 
RussiA, Part II. Frederick Stanley Rod- 
key. Urbana, 1925. University of Illi- 
nois. Paper. Pp. 274. 

Story Hour READERS REVISED, Book Three. 
Ida Coe and Alice Christie Dillon. New 
York, 1923. American Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 240. 

Story Hour ReaDINGs, Fourth Year. E. C. 
Hartwell. New York, 1921. American 
Book Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 367. 

Ways To Betrer ENGLISH, Enlarged Course. 
Thomas H. Briggs and Isabel McKinney. 
Boston, 1925. Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
Pp. 416. 

Teachers’ Manual Story Hour Readings— 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years, by E. C. 
Hartwell, Boston, 1922, American Book 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 336. 

Story Hour Readings Siath Year, by E. C. 
Hartwell, Boston, 1921, American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated by George 
Varian, B. Westmacott, Joseph Franké, 
E. B. Comstock, and others. Pp. 399. 

Story Hour Readings Seventh Year, by E. 
C. Hartwell, Boston, 1921, American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated by George 
Varian, F. Murch, Wilfred Jones, M. M. 
Jamieson, and others. Pp. 416. 

Story Hour Readings Eighth Year, by E. 
C. Hartwell, Boston, 1921, American Book 
Company. Cloth. MIllustrated by M. M. 
Jamieson, Ruth Hallock, E. B. Comstock, 
H. C. Edwards, and others. Pp. 432. 

Teachers’ Manual Story Hour Readings— 
Seventh and Eighth Years. By E. C. 
Hartwell, Boston, 1922, American Book 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 269. 

The Happy Children Readers—Book One, 
by Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, 
Boston, 1925, Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay. Pp. 94. 

The Happy Children Readers—Book Two, 
by Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, 
Boston, 1925, Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Pp. 99. . 

Essentials of Algebra—Complete Course, by 
David Eugene Smith and William David 
Reeve, Boston, 1924, Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. ix, 558. 

Shorthand Dictation Exercises, by Jeanette 
C. Hall and William H. Cunningham, Bos- 
ton, 1925, Ginn and Company. Paper. 
Pp. 200. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges aresin strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


Established 1883 
Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 


22 West Monroe St. (14th floor) Chicage 
Phenes Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 
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Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $ 





Name 





Street. 








City. 
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Advanced Exercises in English, by Roy 
Davis, Boston, 1925, Ginn and Company. 
Paper. Pp. 100. 

The Jones Complete Course in Spelling— 
by Dr. W. Franklin Jones, Chicago, 1924, 
Hall and McCreary Company. Cloth. Pp. 
227. 

The Improvement of the Written Examina- 
tion—G. M. Ruch, Chicago, 1924, Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Cloth. Pp. 193. 

Health Lessons—Book One, by Alvin David- 
son, Chicago, 1924, American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 101. 

Health Lessons—Book Two, by Alvin David- 
son, Chicago, 1924, American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 287. 

Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, New York, 1924, Paper. Pp. 
216. 

Preliminary Report on Supervision in Coun- 
ty Demonstrations, by Benjamin J. Bur- 
ris, Indianapolisp 1924, Department of 
Public Instruction. Paper. Pp. 37. 

How and Where We Live. An open door 
to Geography. By: Nellie B. Allen. 
1924, Chicago, Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. vi, 282. 

A Chapter in American Education. Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. By: Ray 
Palmer Baker, Ph. D. Professor of English 
in Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 1924, 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. Pp. viii, 170. 

The Classical Investigation. By: Advisory 
Committee of The American Classical 
League. 1924, Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 305. Paper. 

How to Study. By: Arthur W. Kornhauser. 
1924, Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, Paper binding. Pp. vii, 42. 

Tree of Memory. An Armistice Day Pag- 
eant. By: Grace C. Moses. 1924, New 
York, A. 8. Barnes and Company. Paper 
Binding. Illustrated. Pp. 11. 

The Program of Sportmanship Education. 
By: Bureau of Educational Research 
College of Education. 1924, Urbana, 
Illinois, Published by the University of 
Illinois. Paper binding. Pp. 2 

Twenty-Fourth Annual Ps ey ‘@ the 
Director of Education. By: The Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction Bureau of 
Education. 1924, Manila, Manila Bureau 
of Printing. Paper binding. Illustrated. 
Pp. 159. 

Course of Study im School Health. By: 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment in Public Instruction. 1924, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, J. L. L. Kugn, Printer 
to the Commonwealth. Paper binding. 
Illustrated. Pp. 291. 

The Public School Debt im Illinois. By: 
The Education Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission under the auspices of The Ameri- 
ean Council on Education of Washington, 
D. C., 1924, New York, The Macmillan 
Company. Paper binding. Illustrated. 
Pp. xv. 97. 


Games Contests and Relays. By: Seward 
Charle Staley, B. P. E., A. M. Director 
of the Men’s Gymnasium, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University 
of Illinois. 1924, New York, A. 8. 
Barnes and Company. Cloth binding. 
Illustrated. Pp. viii, 354. 

University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature. By: Board of Editors, 
William A. Oldfather, George T. Flom, 
Stuart P. Sherman, 1924, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. Published by the University of 
Illinois Press under the auspices of the 
Graduate School. Paper binding. Pp. 69. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


WANTED Fer'summer Work 
For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged k that capitalizes 
your tenthing eapeslente | ond offers munnal financial — iit 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will have 
openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying other 


fi 
‘ms $200 TO $400 A MONTH 
Agyienste must have had two years college or normal school training, Gee yee of teaching 
between 25 and 40 years of age and in health. Positions be filled in the. appli- 


cations are received, with preference to those of t qualifications 1 who can work longest. Give 
education, experience, date when your school closes = number of weeks you can work in your first letter, 


Address a LT5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


% TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


[ Advertisements 

















MSH Cham of Comm. Bldg. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


teachers for ree School, Normal School and 
Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


Symes Bidg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3; % 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY 5 coe Mee wad Wan 


Alse Cele., Ment. and Wye. 


SPECIALISTS Rees 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODtON BLOG.,.ST.LOUIS.M9 
Teachers Come West Heral, Grade or High Schoo! in any State arb a 
ippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 1 eachers lateandilen Bureau, penvea COLORADO 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU pogiions 


ALBER 


Fortieth year. We need well prepared 
es work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. 


Sutines. Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 






































Retablished 1906—Unescalled 
a ———] We enroll only Normal and College Graduates. | 
Van te 7: TEACH 7 yeh) BRANCH OFFICES 
tw Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
H1OUS." 1K BLDG R.CO —— > Minn. Lumber Exchange 





Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


Adams Senden Teachers’ Agency 


224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, 
Public and Private Schools. Established 33 years. 

Write for booklet ‘““How to Apply.” 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK iN THE U.S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. F . ammy Bivd., Cow Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, T k 
NATIONAL CHERS AG i Chao. Tem Saag —— 


TEAC 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 10 SL La Salle St., Chicago; Yas4 Ammeterdem Ave., New York. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR APPLICATIONS 
25 Copies for $1.50 


CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 
1553 Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 
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